Comm. Ave. 
work was 
exception on 
construction 


Next big bridge project, like 
most of them, will take years 
because of scope, cost issues 


By Adam Vaccaro 
GLOBE STAFF 

One bridge is more than a century old, and 
1,100 feet long. The other is about half that age 
and a few hundred feet shorter. Both are on city 
streets that carry tens of thousands of cars a day 
in and out of Boston, one over a highway and 
rail tracks, the other over a river. 

One took less than six weeks to rebuild. The 
other will take five years. 

The Commonwealth Avenue bridge project 
was that rare thing in construction: a big job, 
done fast. State highway officials used a tech- 
nique called accelerated bridge construction, in 
which many of the main components are built 
off-site and then dropped into place by crews 
working in 24/7 sprints. Though finishing work 
will continue in the coming months, the hard 
part is already over. 

Work on the next Boston bridge to face ex- 
tensive repairs will be far more grueling. It’s the 
North Washington Street Bridge, which con- 
nects Charlestown and the North End, and the 
job will take five years. 

“It’s going to be a very difficult project. Were 
doing everything we can to mitigate traffic im- 
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Differences 

in testing raise 
questions on 
safety of pot 


By Dan Adams 
GLOBE STAFF 

It was a cornerstone of the pitch for legalizing 
marijuana in Massachusetts: Mandated laborato- 
ry testing would ensure that cannabis products 
sold in regulated stores are free of pesticides, 
mold, and other contaminants. 

Behind the scenes, however, a bitter scientific 
and business feud has split into two camps the 
state’s four marijuana testing labs, which cur- 
rently serve medical dispensaries and will soon 
join the lucrative recreational market. 

Each camp says that the other’s methods can’t 
be trusted. And both complain that cannabis 
companies, which under the state’s medical mari- 
juana regulations are required to contract with 
private labs for testing, routinely “shop” for favor- 
able results by sending samples to different labs. 

The state Department of Public Health, which 
oversees medical marijuana, has declined to ref- 
eree the dispute or update its testing regime, de- 
spite warnings from the labs that a lack of stan- 
dards and holes in protocols are undermining 
confidence in the system. And now, the state Can- 
nabis Control Commission is poised to adopt, 
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Cohen implicates Trump 
in payofis to two women 


JASON SZENES/EPA/SHUTTERSTOCK 


MICHAEL COHEN, President Trump’s former fixer, pleaded guilty to 
campaign finance and other charges, admitting he paid hush money to 
two women. He pleaded guilty to: 


Five counts of tax evasion 
One count of making a false statement to a bank 
Two campaign finance violations, for hush money 


NEW YORK TIMES FILE 


PAUL MANAFORT, Trump’s former campaign chairman, was convicted 
on eight counts in his trial Tuesday: 
Five counts of filing false tax returns 
One count of not filing a required IRS form 
Two bank fraud counts 


Ex-lawyer says he worked 
to silence the pair ‘in 
coordination’ with president 


By William K. Rashbaum, Maggie Haberman, 
and Ben Protess 
NEW YORK TIMES 

NEW YORK — Michael Cohen, President Trump’s former lawyer, 
made the extraordinary admission in court Tuesday that Trump had 
directed him to arrange payments to two women during the 2016 
campaign to keep them from speaking publicly about affairs they 
said they had with Trump. 

Cohen acknowledged the illegal payments while pleading guilty 
to breaking campaign finance laws and other charges. He told a 
judge in US District Court in Manhattan that the payments to the 
women were “at the direction of the candidate” and “for the principal 
purpose of influencing the election” for president in 2016. 

Cohen also pleaded guilty to multiple counts of tax evasion and 
bank fraud, bringing to a close a monthslong investigation by federal 
prosecutors who examined his personal business dealings and his 
role in helping to arrange financial deals with women connected to 
Trump. 

The plea came shortly before another blow to the president: His 
former campaign manager, Paul Manafort, was convicted in his fi- 
nancial fraud trial in Virginia. Special Counsel Robert Mueller III 
had built a case that Manafort hid millions of dollars in foreign ac- 
counts to evade taxes and lied to banks to obtain $20 million in 
loans. 

In federal court in Manhattan, Cohen made the admission about 
Trump’s role in the payments to the women as he pleaded guilty to 
two campaign finance crimes. 

One of those charges stemmed from a $130,000 payment he 
made to an adult film actress, Stephanie Clifford, better known as 
Stormy Daniels, in the run-up to the 2016 presidential election. The 
other concerned a complicated arrangement in which a tabloid 
bought the rights to the story about a former Playboy model, Karen 
McDougal, then killed it. 
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Manafort found guilty 
of fraud from thicket of 
overseas accounts, jobs 


By Sharon LaFraniere 
NEW YORK TIMES 

ALEXANDRIA, Va. — Paul Manafort, President Trump’s former 
campaign chairman, was convicted on eight counts Tuesday in his fi- 
nancial fraud trial, a dramatic end to a politically charged case that 
riveted the capital. 

The verdict was a victory for the special counsel, Robert Mueller, 
whose prosecutors introduced extensive evidence that Manafort hid 
millions of dollars in foreign accounts to evade taxes and lied to 
banks repeatedly to obtain millions of dollars in loans. 

Manafort was convicted of five counts of tax fraud, two counts of 
bank fraud, and one count of failure to disclose a foreign bank ac- 
count. The jury was unable to reach a verdict on the remaining 10 
counts, and the judge declared a mistrial on those charges. 

Kevin Downing, a lawyer for Manafort, said his client was “evalu- 
ating all of his options at this point.” 

Jason Maloni, Manafort’s spokesman, said, “We expect to appeal.” 
Peter Carr, a spokesman for Mueller’s office, declined to comment. 

The verdict was read in US District Court in Alexandria, only min- 
utes after Michael Cohen, Trump’s former fixer, pleaded guilty in fed- 
eral court in Manhattan to violating campaign finance law and other 
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A brutal day for Trump 
The legal setbacks the president suffered in the two courtrooms 
could expose him to the possibility of impeachment. Analysis, A6. 


~~ A new report found 21 addi- 
tional victims of sexual 
misconduct at St. Paul’s 
School and substantiated 


Residents are the stars 


August’s gloop 
Wednesday: Humid, showers. 
High 79-84. Low 63-68. 


Thursday: Sunny, much drier. 
High 77-82. Low 61-66. 


High tide: 9:21 a.m., 9:31 p.m. 


Sunrise: 5:59 Sunset: 7:35 
Complete report, B15. 
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allegations against 10 former 
faculty members. B1. 


Judge Brett M. Kavanaugh said 
the Roe v. Wade decision is 
“settled law,” according to 
Senator Susan Collins, who 
met with the president’s pick 
for the Supreme Court. A2. 


For the third time in two years, 
a car crashed into Heidi’s 
Place, a Brockton restaurant 
that sits in a vulnerable spot. B1. 


Beth Chandler has been named 
permanent CEO of YW Boston 
after serving in an interim role 
for nearly a year. B10. 


The last known Nazi war 
crimes suspect in the United 
States was deported to Germa- 
ny after a 14-year battle. A4. 


Trying to recapture Harvard 
Square’s bohemian past? 
These restaurants will take you 
back to your younger days. G1. 


in a tiny town’s 
festival of short films 


By James Sullivan 
GLOBE CORRESPONDENT 
SHFIELD — When Christo- 
pher Seward and his family 
were ready to leave New 
York City, they came here to 
Western Massachusetts, 
looking for a new home. Seward, who 
grew up in Deerfield, is a documentary 
film editor who has worked with Mi- 
chael Moore, among others. 

While showing a property in the tiny 
town, Seward’s realtor mentioned that 
he was heading over to the local film 
festival. He invited Seward along, and 
the filmmaker was instantly smitten. 

“I swear it sold me,” Seward says. “It 
sealed the deal.” 

Not only did the Seward family move 
to the Ashfield area: Christopher 
Seward quickly became cochair of the 
Ashfield Film Festival, the town’s de- 
lightfully daffy, completely community- 
produced annual soiree. 

Now in its 11th year, the festival fea- 


tures five-minute films created by the 
working folks, gentleman farmers, and 
schoolchildren of this agrarian commu- 
nity of 1,700, where there is no cell- 
phone service and the town diner and 
the supply store across the street qualify 


Far from bright lights, hooray for Hillywood 


ASHFIELD TOWN HALL 


SUZANNE KREITER/GLOBE STAFF 


Harry Keramidas, a veteran of the movie business, was instrumental in getting 
the Ashfield Film Festival off the ground. He’s holding the mascot, Baby Cecil. 


as the sole hotbed of activity. 

The festival, which takes place this 
year from Sept. 13-15 in Town Hall, has 
gradually caught on among filmgoers. 
Last year, they put up an ersatz Holly- 
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